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extreme opinions was the problem that grew at once more urgent and
more insoluble as the conception of Christendom became better defined.

One theoretical compromise, relating to government in general and to
many social institutions, can be traced to both sacred and secular origins.
As the Biblical narrative began with the Garden of Eden, so did the
Pagan poets look back to a golden age of innocence, when there was no
private property, no violence, no injustice, and therefore no demand for
the strong arm of the law. Pagan philosophers, too, could be quoted in
favour of the doctrine that government was, at best, a necessary evil, and
Justice a convention, whether devised by the few for the oppression of the
many or, on the contrary, embraced by the many for protection against
the few. Augustine's notorious question, "remota iustitia, quid suntregna
nisi magna latrocinia?" is an echo of ancient philosophy which barely
misses the cynical innuendo that the function of government is to authorise
robbery in the name of the law. By reserving that criticism for the civttas
impiorum he had left it open for his successors to believe that the true
Justice could be established under the patronage of Christian kings. Yet
along with this later view there persisted the tradition that even the best
of human institutions were only remedies for sin. The need of the reme-
dies being admitted, many incidental evils were then to be tolerated, on
the ground that maladies rooted in the structure of the body politic could
not be eradicated without danger to the whole. The failure to abolish
slavery, for example, has astonished and incensed many critics of the
Church only because they have lost touch with the Christian point of
view. As long as the Church was regarded as a sodetas peregrine^ the
slave was sufficiently emancipated by conversion to the faith. The only
liberty that counted for happiness was then in his possession; his status
under earthly dominion was but a passing affliction to be cheerfully en-
dured. It is true, however, that the difficulty of tolerating slavery was
magnified in proportion as the dvitas impiorum theory ceased to be tenable.
The Christian conscience was plainly troubled by this degradation of
human beings, and one writer of the ninth century, Smaragdus, goes so
far as to beg the Emperor to forbid enslavement within his realm, and
demands that Christians should give liberty to their slaves. As a rule,
however, this and other evils were regarded as bound up with the general
nature of the social fabric. Ideally, the condition of the slave was wrong,
but so was all inequality, economic or social. To j ump from these academic
premisses to revolution or communism would have been at least as hasty
in the Middle Ages as now.

A casual survey of medieval literature might indeed give the wholly
false impression that doctrines familiar in modern revolutionary propa-
ganda were commonly held by the intellectual class. Aristotle's penetra-
ting analysis of the term "nature" fell into disregard at an early date,
and with it his questionable defence of the "natural slave." The "naturalw
condition of man, no longer understood as an ideal to be realised only in
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